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F ome Remarks on Mr 
Maſon's Treatiſe up- 
on Tea, Cc. 


HE infuſion of Tea being come 
into general uſe here in Eng- 


land, a treatiſe on that ſubject, con- 


taining a phyſical diſquiſition into the 
nature and qualities of this vegetable, 
and including an account of its ef- 
fects, ſalutary or pernicious, upon the 
human conſtitution, from whence a 
ſummary of uſeful knowledge might 
be deduced, would have been an un- 
dertaking highly laudable, worthy of 
the beſt attention, and acceptable to 
the publick. But if this was Mr Ma- 
$0N's deſign, when he engaged to 
conſider the good and bad effects of 
Tea, &c. now before me, I cannot 
but think he has greatly fail d in the 
performance; for, to pals by his na- 


tural hiſtory of this exotic, which ex- 
habits 


hibits no material new diſcovery, if 
we conſider his account of the pH i- 


cal virtues of Tea, of its n 
2 particular conflitutions, of the pro- 


priety and impropriety of ſeaſons for 
drinking it, andthe manner of his expli- 
cation of its effects, we hnd ourſelves 


diſappointed of the promis'd ſatiſ- 
faction. 


It may not be improper to obſerve 
that enquiries into the nature of all 
ſubſtances, medicinal or alimentary, 
are ever within the province of phy- 
ſicians, or a practitioner of ſome 
branch of phyſick, perſons alone qua- 
lified for ſuch a work. Whether this 
gentleman has been educated in law 
or divinity, the ſtranger is left to guels; 
but that medicine hath not been the 
object of his ſtudies, is plain through- 
out this whole performance. And 
that I may not Be ſaid to lay falſe 
accut: ations, { will point — ſome paſ- 
ſages, from whence what J have aſ- 


ſerted 


ar 
ſerted will fairly appear; to which 
my purpoſe, is to add a more juſt ac- 


count of the operation and effects of 
Tea. 


In the firſt page of the introduc- 
tion, our author ſeems to be aware of 
the unkind reception of his treatiſe, 
« ſuppoſing it might give offence to 
« ſome.” What ſort of readers thoſe 
are whoſe diſpleaſure he apprehended, 
he does not ſay : they cannot be per- 
ſons of high degree and fortune, be- 
cauſe he not only indulges them in 
the uſe of Tea, but grants they may 
receive many advantages from it; nor 
can they be thoſe of inferior rank 
and mean abilities, becauſe theſe are 
the very perſons for whom his pam- 
phlet was deſign'd as a diſſuaſive a- 
gainſt an imprudent uſe of this li- 
quor; beſides, he might be leſs ap- 
prehenſive of offending people of this 
condition, as they ſeidom have mo- 
ney to waſte in the purchaſe of books, 

nor 


— [6] 
| capacity nor leiſure to peru ſe them if 
they had. But men of ſcience and 
erudition, phyſicians, may poſſibly 
be offended at this treatiſe, becauſe ( 
it does not afford them the ſatisfac- 
tory information which might reaſon- 
ably be expected, and which the title- 
page promiſes to furniſh out. 


In the following paragraph is a 
recital from ſome authors of the vir- 
tues of Tea, vis. © that it cools, al- | 
« lays drought, helps digeſtion, | 
* * makes clean the ſtomach, attenu- 
| c ates viſcidities, augments the velo- 
city of the ſluggiſh circulation, in- 
vigorates, gives new ſpirits, pro- 
« motes ſecretions, ſtrengthens the 
« bowels, and prompts natural eva- N 
cuations, &c. Theſe are hard 
words to a foor reader | Who theſe 
authors are I know not; ſurely men 
of the learned faculty of phyſick, | 
would not deliver themſelves in this | 


implicit as well as inconſiſtent man- 
' ner. 
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ner. Are cooling and allaying drought 
compatible with augmenting the ve- 
locity of the circulation? And what 
congruity is there between theſe pro- 
perties, and that of making clean the 
ſtomach, which is generally done by 
emetic 1 In fact, theſe vir- 
tues of Tea are as imaginary, as they 
are confuſedly blended in the deſcrip- 
tion; and tho' in the next page Mr Ma- 
$0N affirms this ſame Tea to be good, 

on many accounts, for perſons of 
high living, I believe it will appear 
in the ſequel, that it 1s no leſs pre- 
Judicial to them, than to perſons in 
inferior ſtations. 


This gentleman, p. 3, tells his 
readers he will © in the following 
« ſheets, relate ſome of the phyſical 
« virtues of Tea, and how far they 
« are conducive to the preſervation 
of the health of our Eugliſb con- 
« ſtitutions.” This was the very 
thing I long'd to know, and if Mr 

MasoN 
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[ 8 ] 
Maso had been as good as his word, 
he had ſav d me the pains of theſe 
remarks upon his performance. Over- 
looking now the natural hiſtory of 
this ſhrub therein contain'd, which 
is chiefly tranſcrib'd from others, I 
come to p. 15. in order to find the 
account of its virtues; and here our 
author ſays, they are ſtrangely con- 
troverted; and then quotes the opi- 
nions of Bid. Paul, PECKLIN, SchRo- 
PDR, Quincy, rr, Kur- 
FER, and Dr Syorxr. Alas! of 
what uſe 1s this to the inquiſitive 
reader? The ſentiments of theſe wri- 
ters were known long ago, and it 
Mr Maso has nothing to add from 
his own knowledge and experience, 
he has done nothing. True indeed 
it is, that it is not poſſible for Tea to 
abound with half the qualities it is 
ſaid to do, and I verily believe the 
leaf adulterated with Japan earth 
and allom, in the manner mention'd - 
by him, p. 22. and uſed for the na- 


tural 
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[9] 
* tural Tea, would not be fo inſalu- 
brious to ſome conſtitutions, as the 
infuſion of the ſame before ſuch adul- 
teration. But more of this hereafter. 


I proceed to take notice of this 
gentleman's account of the uſe of Tea 
amongſt us. At p. 27, he ſays, he 
{hall adviſe it in a manner ſuitable to 
health, conſtitution, &c. ſhewing to 
whom it is, and is not agreeable; and 
then lets the reader know that © it 

| eis taken in the morning, as a meal; 
| c that ſome chuſe green, others bo- 
© hea, ſome like cream and ſugar in 
s it, others only one of theſe, and 
e others neither, which he thinks 
© the moſt polite; that a very mate- 
| « rial part of the breakfaſt is toaſt 
« and butter, or, as they like, bread 
« ſpread with butter, or a hot rol! 
« well butter'd; the Tea ſerves to 
« waſh down the more ſubſtantial 
& part of the breakfaſt, and without | 
<« theſe neceſſary concomitants, ſuch 


B as 


[ 70 ] 
e as have good appetites will be much 
« diſappointed from Tea only.” Won- 
derful diſcoveries! Does Mr MasoN 
think any one perſon is ignorant of 
theſe things: ? Or can he believe any 
body is ſo ſtupid as to imagine Tea on- 
| ly, a competent breakfaſt? But let us 
hear ſome of his favourite benefits of 
Tea, p. 28. After a night's debauch, 
the conſequence being a thirſt, head- 
ach, nauſca, &c. perſons drink Tea 
| medicinally more than for a meal. 
In theſe caſes it is taken to cleanſe 
« the ſtomach, allay the thirſt, to com- 
« fort and brace up the relax'd ſtate 
« of the fibres; Well, and how does 
Tea do there? Why, © it abates the 
e ebullition of the heated blood, gent- 
« Iy invites a moderate ſweat, velli- 
« cates the inteſtines to empty them- 
« ſelves, and by its diuretic efficacy 
promotes a plentiful diſcharge by u- 
fine, and ſoon reduceth every part 
to good order and harmony, by 


c expelling the latent fumes which 
6 occalion'd. 


BI 
& occaſion'd thoſe ſick fits, and diſa- 
cc greeable qualms,” Behold the a- 
mazing depth of this writer's medicinal 
knowledge! Thirft, head-ach, nauſea, 
&c. are to be cur'd by a medicine, 
the ſurpriſing virtues of which are 
cooling, ſudorific, cathartic, and diu- 
retic, all at once ; nor are theſe all, 
for it is a/tringent too, ſince he poſi- 
tively aſſerts immediately after, that 
green Tea is moſt proper fog theſe 
<« purpoſes, as being molt aſtringent.“ 

The bare recital of theſe paſſages is 
ſufficient. 


He goes on, © Tea likewiſe is a 
very good breakfaſt with cream, 
« ſugar, and bread and butter for thin, 
c hectical perſons, as being more nu- 
« tritious, when join'd with thoſe 
{© ſubſtantial good ingredients; and 
then proceeds in his uſual manner to 
re-enumerate the ſeveral virtues of it. 
Nor 1s he content with one repetition, 


for having uſt before pronounc'd Tea 
a medicine 


a medicine in ficknehs, and alimentary 
in time of health, p. 30, he ſays, 
4c N otwithſtanding, I allow Tea to be 
« a good breakfaſt for ſome perſons 
« jn health, fo alſo it is for ſome 
ce others, who, by irregularities and 
« excels, put themſelves out of order, 
and are therewith reliev'd ; fo like- 
wiſe it is good, cither taken phyſi- 
« cally, or as a meal, for the valetu- 
e dinarian fort, or hedical habits, 
when drunk with cream and ſugar.” 

Is not this the ſame thing over and 
over again? So likewiſe, p. 3 2. hav- 
ing preſcrib'd it good far the vapour's 
and [curvy, well ſweeten' d with cream, 
or boil'd new milk, repeats, that 
ce thus prepar'd, it abounds with theſe 
«and many more falutary virtues, 
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« nd is a wholeſome nutricious 


« breakfaitfor many perſons.” P. 3 5. 
he lays, Tea drinking in the afternoon 
may be good for ſuch perſons as cat 


large meals, and drink much wine, 


« in theſe unffances,! ſay, Tea is 
« requiſite 


— — 


L x3 3 
ce requiſite to cool, dilute, and for- 
« ward digeſtion. * But I ſay, it is 
ut requiſite, for boil'd water alone, 
or any other ſimple diluting liquor, 
would anſwer all theſe purpoſes better 
than Tea; and that there is no more 
reaſon * aſcribing any virtue to it in 
theſe circumſtances, than in caſes of 
the Gout, Stone, and Gravel, caſes 
wherein Mr Maso himſelf thinks it 
of no ſervice, But to let all this pals, 
how contradictory 1s this writer to 
himſelf! Let the reader but turn to 
F. 24, and there he will find him 
give a quite different opinion of Tea. 
After deſcr: bing the manner of its 
preparation in India, in which it 
yields a juice of fo ſharp, corroſive, 
and poiſonous a nature, as to burn 
the labourer's hands to an intolerable 
degree, he ſays, © it is plain, after all 
the repeated methods they ule to free 
their Tea from this juice, {till to 
% much of that quality will remain, 
« as to render it very corroſive, 

CC AS 
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te as may be proved by the infu- 
« ion; and this corroſive, acid, 

<« pernicious quality it abounds with, | 
« is modeſtly term'd aſtringent, 
« which the greateſt advocates are 
apprehenſive may be hurtful to ſome 
ages and conſtitutions; but what- 
ever reputation it dan gain d from 
its phyſical virtues, it may be at- 
tributed to warm water, cream, 
« ſugar, and ſome other additions, 
ce and very little (he might have faid 
« 770716 at all) to this grand exotic.“ 
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This account of the Indinm ma- 
nagement of Tea, I believe, is genuine, 
and what this gentleman obſerves at- 
ter it, is juſt and natural. He owns 
too, at p. 48. © that he cannot re- 
e conciletheſeveralqualitiesattributed 
« to Tea (which indeed are no! to be 
© reconcil'd) ſome of them ſeeming 

quite the reverſe to others; and at 
þ. 50. again confeſſes, © that after all 
the boaſting of its advocates, he 


% cannot 


L 
cannot find any eſteem which. it 
« doth merit, but that all its fuppos'd 
efficacy 3 in boil'd water, 
« cream, and ſugar.” But how he 
ſhould be ſo forgetful as to affirm 
and deny the ſame thing, in ſo ſmall 
a compals, 1 is ſurprizing indeed. What 
remains of this gentleman's book 
deſerves no notice, as it is, for the 
moſt part, declamatory language, d1- 
rected chiefly towomen at the waſhing- 
tub, and others of the like ſtation; 
indeed, he, more than once, declares 
to have undertaken his treatiſe for 
the uſe of theſe. I cannot ſay it is 
worthy of a more learned reader ; 
for, ſetting aſide a few ſcatter d ſen- 
tences of truth and judgment, there 
is no injuſtice in giving it the cha- 
racter of a confus'd heap of abſur- 
dity and contradiction, quite different 
from what is advanc'd p. 30, 31, 
and 32. I will now ſet myſelf to 
prove, that Tea is not agreeable to 


heftic conſtitutions : that it is quite 
prejudicial 


[ 26 ] 

prejudicial to perſons labouring under 

fevers, of whatever kind; and that 

it often produces the wvapours, fo 

called; that it is not by all allow'd 

a good ſomachic; that mixt with 

milk and ſugar, it claims no alterative 

property; and that it is not more 
often blam'd than it ought to be. 


This exotic leaf abounds with a 
moſt delightful fragrancy, on account 
of which, and the agreeable taſte of 
its infuſion, it is highly eſteem'd in 
ſeveral parts of Europe; but no where 
more ſo, than in England, where 
the plentitul uſe of it is one of thoſe 
evils which luxury has introduc'd 
amongſt us; for that it is in any 
degree conducive to health, does not 
appear from an obſervation of the 
conſequences of drinking it. The 
moſt that can be ſaid in its favour 
1s, that it does no harm; and if the 
defence of Tea could be thus far 
ſupported, there would be ſome plea 
for 
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[ 17 ] 
for its uſe: but tho' it ſometimes, 
and to ſome conftitutions, does no 
harm, a multitude of inſtances there 
are, which ſhew it to be unfriendly 
to the nerves, and injurious to the 
conſtitution. 


Of this Tea there are ſeveral ſorts, 


differing in goodneſs, but all preg- 


nant with the ſame bad qualities in 


ſome degree or other, and may very 
well be conſider' d under the one ge- 


neral name. Doubtleſs, that hy/o7: 
which is the brighteſt-colour'd and 


well curl'd, having been beſt dried, 
is the leaſt hurtful, and diffuſes the 


moſt agreeable flavour; to come at 
the knowledge of the qualities of 
which, there is not a more certain 
way, than by obſerving its effects when 
taken into the ſtomach; and theſe 
are heart-burn, oppreſſion at the pre- 
cordia, anxiety, trembling, and a long 


train of conſequences to thele. 


EG Firſt 


en 


Firſt, then, I ſay, that Tea gives 
the heart-burn. There cannot be a 
more convincing argument of a de- 
gree of a corroſive quality exiſting in 
Tea than this; and if it be not more 
often the caſe than we find it is, this 
effect may very reaſonably be ſup- 
pos'd to be prevented by a mixture 
of cream or mill, and butter, which 
are generally taken in a pretty large 
quantity with it; for theſe are bodies 
that have an aptitude to defend the 
parts, and ſheath acrimonious hu- 
mours, indications pointed out in 
this diſorder, which, tho' denomi- 
nated a heart-burn, is defin'd an af- 
Fectiom of the fromach, produced by 
{ome acid and biting humour, abra- 
ding the mucous lining of it, and 
preying upon its ſenſible ſubſtance. 


But anxiety, and a ſenſe of weight 
pon the precordia, more often fol- 
low Tea-drinking, than the heart- 


burn. 
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burn, They are ſymptoms which 
ariſe one, two, or three hours, after 
the entertainment, to which the ten- 
der and delicate formats, the ſtudious 
and valetudinary are very ſubject. I 
have ſeen he mo? amiable of her ſex, 
labouring under theſe complaints in 
a ſevere degree. This uneaſinels, 
this oppreſſion upon the nerves, de- 
rives its origin from ſome noxious 
quality in Tea, diſturbing the regu- 
larity of their functions, which being 
begun in the ſtomach, affects it and 
the neighbouring parts chiefly, but 
is communicated to the whole ſy- 
ſtem; and of this common effect of 
Tea the fair ladies are moſt ſenſible, 
being, for an immediate relief, oblig d 
to have recourſe to a cordial dram. 


Tyembling is another diſorder with 
which Tea-drinkers are affected, 
which alſo is a diſtemper of the nerves. 
It may not indeed be eaſy, diſtinctly 
to unravel in what manner theſe 


phe- 


phenomena are brought about, be- 
cauſe the perviouſneſs or folidity of 
the nervous bodies is a point not yet 
adjuſted, and perhaps never will; 
and ſenſation, and muſcular on 
but imperſealy underſtood. It is al- 
lowed, however, on all hands, that 
digeſtion, nutrition, on, and 
proper performance . every en 
of the body, which are ever neceſ- 
ſary to health, depend on a due de- 
gree of tenfity and ſtrength of the 
nerves, Hence ariſes a juſt equili- 
brium between the ſolids and fluids, 
the leaſt deviation from which is a 
diſcaſe, and becomes the ſource of 
ingamerable calamities. Let us now 
ſuppoſe the nerves and fibres relax d 
by the uſe of Tea; a tremor ſuc- 
ceeds, the digeſtive organs being im- 
pair d, the body is ſupplied with 
an imperfect chyle, the ſecretions are 
vitiated, and all the viſcera clog'd 
with impurities. And this relaxation 
being often repeated, reduces the 
whole 


„ 
whole body to a languid ſtate, from 
whence a ſcene of evils will ariſe, as 
ſpaſms, hyſterics, melancholy, &c. and 


2 complication of theſe. 


If ſuch be the pernicious conſe- 
quences of indulging in Tea in a 
healthful ſtate, what may, or rather 
what may not, be expected from it 
in a norbid conſtitution? Will not 
the Hectical patient, the tone of whoſe 
ſolids is already too much weaken'd, 
ſuffer an increaſing debility? And 
will not perſons labouring under fe- 
ders of other kinds, be prejudic'd in 
a like manner? I have already ſhewn 
how it is productive of the vapours, 
affections, which, it is well known, 
were never more common nor more 
obſtinate than ſince the introduction 
of Tea amongſt us; nor can any li- 
quor, to the uſe of which theſe bad 
conſequences are known to ſucceed, 
fortify the flomach, or claim any af- 


teraiive property, however incorpo- 
rated 


[ 22 ] 
rated with milk and ſugar ; which 
verifies the concluſion, that © Tea is 
not more often blam'd than it ought 


to be.“ 


But here it may be objected, that 
we every day ſee people indulge in 
a liberal uſe of this favourite liquor, 
without feeling any of the bad ef- 
fects repreſented. It is indeed true, 
we hear perſons of robuſt habits, 
whoſe appetites are craving, and that 
drink much wine, boaſt of ſubduing 
large cups, not only without preju- 
dice, but with pleaſure and retreſh- 
ment; to theſe is Tea not hurtful, 
and to theſe only can it ſafely be al- 
low'd. But admitting the whole 
force of the objection, it does not 
juſtify an indiſcriminate uſe of Tea. 
The operation of any medicine, re- 
ceiv'd into the ſtomach, 1s ever uni- 
form and invariable, but the effects 
will be different according to the 
conſtitution operated upon. It thoſe 

whoſe 
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whoſe fibres are rigid, and whoſe diſ- 
poſitions are bilious, or gouty, can 
elude the power of a deſtroying a- 
gent, it by no means follows, that 
the tender and delicate ſhould not 
yield to its baneful influence. If it 
be replied, the far greater part, even 
of thoſe whoſe habits of body are ſo 
conſtituted, do not experience any 
inconvenience from Tea, I ſay, tho 
cream, milk, ſugar, and butter, may 
prevent the appearance of an imme- 
diate detriment to ſome, yet remote- 
ly, and in the end, ſome at leaſt of 
the pernicious conſequences I have 
recited, are certainly occaſion d. 


Others there are who contend in 
favour of Tea, and lay all the blame 
on the water. That the ſimple ele- 
mentary fluid is a ſalutary drink, and 
preventive of diſtempers, phyſicians, 
{ think, generally allow. The mate- 
rials of our food require plentiful di- 
lution, which water is excellently ad- 

apted 
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apted for, and I believe was deſign- 
ed, by the auzhor of nature, the only 
liquid for that purpoſe; but whether 
the adventitious quality of hea? may 
not alter its property, may admit of 
doubt. Warmth join'd with humi- 
dity, in general, unbends the fibres, 
and enervates the body ; and the fre- 
quent ſipping of warm liquors ſeems 
to carry with 1t ſuch a deſtructive c- 
vent. If ſo, warm water, impregnated 
with foreign particles, pernicious in 
themſelves, muſt increaſe the evil, 

and the uſe of Tea cannot be juſti- 
fied on any conſideration. But I con- 
ceive the fact quite otherwiſe, for 
warm water, replete with the whole 
ſome qualities of ſage, baum, or any 
ſimilar Engliſh vegetable, drank in 
the ſame manner with the India: 
Tea, 1s not accompanied with any 
of thoſe hurtful conſequences which 
that Tea produces, 


We ſee now the qualities and ef 
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_  fefs of this foreign ſhrub, and are 


able to pronounce to whom it is, and 
is not unwholeſome. The local pre- 
paration of it, and the effects of its 
infuſion here, illuſtrate each other, 
and both ſhew it to abound with a 
noxious quality, Happy would it be 
for thouſands in this. nation, if this 
repaſt was baniſh'd publick afſem- 
blies, as well as their tables at home: 
for as nothing but a ſtrong conſtitu- 
tion, ſuch a one as can bear exceſſes 
of almoſt every kind, is able to com- 
bat its agency, the far greater part of 
its votaries muſt become a ſacrifice to 
its deſtroying energy. Of theſe the 
beautiful part of the creation, the 
tender parturient females, demand my 
principal care. To us is the guardian- 
{hip of their health, properly, intruſt- 
ed, and no conſideration whatever 
can juſtify a neglect of this duty. 
If theſe few obſervations ſhould fall 
into the hands of any of them, they 


are conjur'd to believe, that nothing 
2M leſs 
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leſs than an anxious concern for 
their caſe and felicity, urges me to 
diſapprove of their favourite, Tea. 
If they feel not any of its perni- 
cious effects preſently, I would have 
them be aſſur d, that its operation is 
inſenſible, and by ſlow degrees, and 
certainly prejudices them in time. 
There is no pleaſure upon earth e- 
qual to intercourſes with the ladies, 
but if their tables are furniſhed with 
any thing as fatal to health in ge- 
neral, as their charms are to our 
ſex's tranquillity, I am perſuaded 
fuch a conſideration would induce 
them to remove it. Sage Tea, or a 
draught of negus, would be a bene- 
ficial dilutant ; but this Indian vege- 
table, under a grateful fragrancy, 
and delicious taſte, conceals a qua- 
lity as deſtructive to health, as the 
pretender, on the throne of theſe 
realms, would be to our rights and. 
liberties. 2Þ 
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